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PALE MOTHER, PALE DAUGHTER? 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON BOLL’S LENI GRUYTEN 
AND KATHARINA BLUM 


BY Moray McGowan 


‘Es ist ja. . . reiner Mythos, das Ganze’-— 
Heinrich Boll on Die verlorene Ehre 
der Katharina Blum 


‘Wenn Deutschland in der Allegorie als Weib auftritt, dann als Germania: als 
fettes, gepanzertes, schmuddliges, feistarschiges Weibsbild mit der erotischen 
Ausstrahlung eines deutschen Hausschweins.”! As Peter-Paul Zahl here sug- 
gests, female personifications of the German nation have tended towards 
aggressive jingoism in the style of ‘Rule Britannia’ or the kind of Teutonic earth 
mother satirised by Heine as the waddling Hammonia in Deutschland, ein Win- 
lermarchen. 

Moritz von Strachwitz’s poem ‘Germania’ (1844), for example, is a strident 
call for her to reassert herself: 


Dass du strahlst von Meer zu Meere, 
Und dein Wort sei fern und nah 
Und dein Schwert, Germania!” 


The Germania who graced the masthead of the nineteenth-century journal Die 
Gartenlaube, too, was an awesome amazon hung about with martial iron- 
mongery. Zahl indeed suggests that Germania is not really a female figure at 
all, but ‘ein verkleideter Oberst’, since, he asserts, ‘Deutschland kann sich 
keiner als Mutterland vorstellen; es ist ein Vaterland’. 

Zahl’s viewpoint is an extreme one. But the robust Germania indeed stands 
in marked contrast to the tradition in many literatures which personifies the 
nation as an abused and suffering woman, and appeals, especially to her sons, 
to protect her. For example, Leopardi personifies Italy thus in his poem 
‘All’ Italia’ (1818): 


Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia; 
Si che sparte le chiome e senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata 
Nascondo la faccia 

tra le ginocchia, e piange.* 


(Both her arms are laden with fetters, so that, with dishevelled hair, 
unveiled, she sits on the ground, neglected and disconsolate, hiding her 
face between her knees and weeping.) 


Ireland, especially, is frequently portrayed as a woman ravaged by her oppres- 
sors: as the Seanbhean Bhocht, the poor old woman without a champion whom 
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the youth of Ireland should rush to protect, or as the young, beautiful Roisin 
Dubh, dark Rosaleen, sometimes, as in Yeat’s poem ‘To the Rose upon the 
Rood of Time’, transmuted further, into a flower. Most famous of such personi- 
fications is Cathleen ni Houlihan, who inspires men to worship and self-sacrifice 
in her cause. 

One can of course find examples of a comparable, less jingoistic tradition in 
German literature, and those writers who choose to personify Germany as a 
vulnerable suffering woman rather than an armoured amazon are, in doing so, 
generally declaring their opposition to prevalent nationalist values. Thus 
Brecht’s poem ‘Deutschland’ (1933) begins: 


O Deutschland, bleiche Mutter 
Wie sitzest du besudelt 
Unter den Volkern. 


This personification is in deliberate antithesis to the bellicosity of Germania and 
also to the concept of ‘Vaterland’ with its dual implication of aggression and 
subordination. Brecht’s Mother Germany is soiled and degraded by the Nation- 
al Socialist seizure of power and its immediate aftermath. ‘Wie haben deine 
Sohne dich zugerichtet’, Brecht exclaims, and it is, implicitly, her children’s 
responsibility to restore her honour.* 

Heinrich Boll is clearly familiar with this tradition. He specifically uses the 
Cathleen ni Houlihan figure to personify Ireland in his Irisches Tagebuch.© He 
has moreover lived extensively there and written numerous essays on Irish 
society and literature, and with Annemarie Boll he has translated several Irish 
novels into German.’ 

Boll is not simply a crude allegorist, and it would be wrong to see Leni 
Gruyten or Katharina Blum as no more than German versions of Cathleen ni 
Houlihan. But a motif of this kind, combining national symbolism with mystic, 
inspirational elements, undoubtedly underlies the surface of Gruppenbild mit 
Dame and Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum. In the former novel, Boll returns 
to a theme of his Jrisches Tagebuch, in which he seems to see Irish society as 
preferable to a materialistic West German one. In the latter novel too he draws 
on the Irish tradition both to frame his allegoric message and to strengthen the 
mythic appeal of his central character. 

Boll’s self-confessed predilection, ‘Geschichte bildhaft zu sehen’, to express 
complex historical processes in allegoric form, already clearly displayed in 
Billard um halb zehn in the extended metaphor of the ‘Lammer’ and the ‘Biiffel’, 
is evident again in Ansichten eines Clowns. As J. H. Reid points out, Marie 
Derkum, the novel’s central character, can be viewed as ‘a personification of 
post-war West Germany’.? Marie’s father is a former Catholic and former 
Communist now at odds with both groups. Since in Boll’s political cosmology 
the Catholic establishment is a right-wing force, Derkum is in limbo between 
the political constellations, at the ‘Stunde Null’. Marie, his daughter, might 
thus be taken to represent the as yet uncommitted western Germany of the 
immediate post-war period, and the novel might be read as the story of the 
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struggle of two antagonistic parties to win her. On one side stand the forces of 
progress, of those—-represented by Hans Schnier—-who desire a sincerely con- 
trite relationship to the German past coupled with a determination to break 
free from that past. On the other are grouped the pseudo-reformed Nazis, the 
snobbish clerical and cultural elites, the upholders of inhumane, rigid conven- 
tion, that is, almost everybody else in the novel. 

Marie’s role as the spoils in the clash of warring interests hinders her realis- 
ation as rounded character. She is shadowy and passive, less a psychologically 
real character than an object charged with symbolic status, an ark of the 
covenant, the focus of a bitter battle between two groups of self-elected chosen 
people, each declaring the other to be the Philistines. 

Between the appearance of Ansichten eines Clowns in 1963 and Gruppenbild mit 
Dame in 1971 the first cracks had appeared in the ‘Wirtschaftswunder’ with the 
recession of 1965 to 1967. In federal politics, the replacement of complete CDU 
dominance by the ‘Grosse Koalition’ meant that the Ansichten eines Clowns model 
of a society controlled by a monolithic CDU/Catholic establishment power 
nexus was too simplistic. The student movement, while limited in quantifiable 
achievement, had politicised and polarised West German society and spread 
oppositional attitudes well beyond the isolated outsiders represented by Hans 
Schnier. The now much more seriously threatened establishment was beginning 
to marshal its forces and identify its targets for the counter-attack. These devel- 
opments are reflected in the more complex structure of Gruppenbild mit Dame, in 
the greater and more cohesive activity of oppositionally inclined individuals 
and groups in support of the Mother Germany figure of Leni Gruyten, the 
novel’s central female character, and in the fact that, in contrast to Marie 
Derkum, Leni herself takes up a determinedly oppositional stance. 

Like Brecht’s ‘bleiche Mutter’, Leni—who, in B6ll’s words, ‘die ganze Last 
dieser Geschichte zwischen 1922 und 1970 mit und auf sich genommen hat’— 
bears the scars of this history, and she both offers and invites protection.!° She is 
forty-eight years old, but, as Yeats says, ‘Your mother Eire is always young’; 
the damsel in distress and the mother figure, the erotic and the maternal, may 
coexist in the personification of the nation.*! 

Leni anticipates Katharina Blum in many respects, in particular in the 
odium she attracts for her affair with a Russian P.O.W., very like that heaped 
on Katharina for her relationship with the ‘terrorist’ Gotten. But like 
Katharina, Leni is a focus for worship as well as hatred. She is a madonna, 
although, as the title of a collection of essays on the novel suggests, a ‘subversive 
Madonna’.'? Despite having been a BDM member whose Aryan looks twice 
won her the title of ‘das deutscheste Madel der Schule’, Leni is none the less not 
only a representative figure but also a counter-model to the inhumanity of the 
conventional society around her.’* She is thus in a sense a synthesis of the 
national representative status of Marie Derkum and the alternative, outsider 
role of Hans Schnier. 

Though, briefly, a KPD member, Leni’s resistance to ‘jegliche Erscheinungs- 
form des Profitdenkens’ is largely apolitical, ‘instinktiv, hartnackig, 
unartikuliert, aber konsequent’ (G348). The house she occupies and sublets at 
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tiny rents is a counter-culture in microcosm (G343). The frustrated property 
speculator Kurt Hoyser expresses the widespread suspicion ‘dass es gerade diese 
grossen Altbauwohnungen sind, die relativ billig sind [. . .] in denen sich jene 
Zellen bilden, die unserer auf Leistung basierenden Gesellschaft den Kampf 
ansagen’ (G352). Leni’s central principles are her ‘Leistungsverweigerung’, her 
refusal to participate in the race for material gain (G378), and her ‘Soli- 
daritatskomplex’, her compulsion to ally herself with the oppressed and the 
outsiders (G388). Both are very different from Katharina Blum’s self-isolation 
and initial identification with the ‘Leistungsgesellschaft’. 

This half-articulate longing for an alternative to West German materialism 
finds its model in Ireland, the Ireland, however, of the romantic appeal of 
folklore and poetry rather than the Ireland of empirical social analysis.'* (The 
same could be said of Boll’s own IJrisches Tagebuch.) Leni’s mother, who is 
‘bestens uber Vergangenheit und Gegenwart Irlands informiert’, first read her 
‘Lieblingsdichter’ Yeats ‘spatestens 1916’ (G68), the year of the hopeless Easter 
rebellion against the massive superiority of the British, an event still suffused 
with a romantic aura which it thus lends to the acts of protest of Leni and her 
son Lev, who quotes Yeats at his teachers (G357, 379). 

One of Leni’s songs is a translation of Yeats’s poem ‘A Coat’ (G356—357).'° 
Having been ‘das deutscheste Madel der Schule’, having married a Nazi, 
having briefly been a KPD member, Leni now insists on her independence: ‘Es 
gehort mehr Mut dazu, nackt einherzugehen’ (G357). Leni abjures false labels, 
false parties, false patriotism; and Yeats’s poem, romantic in its rejection of 
romantic adornment in favour of simplicity, matches her romantic stance as an 
independent spirit. 

Moreover, Irish history, seen from the Irish perspective which Boll, as his 
essays show, adopts fairly uncritically, is a centuries-long struggle against an 
alien colonial presence. Boll’s repeated use of these romantically appealing Irish 
motifs in a West German context thus carries the more serious implication that 
he considers West Germany to be a society determined by the economic and 
political mechanisms of internal colonialism. 

With this in mind, one may see parallels between Boll’s Leni and the epony- 
mous heroine of Yeat’s play Cathleen ni Houlihan.1®© This play’s events take 
place during one of Ireland’s many times of crisis, the rebellion of 1798. Cath- 
leen is a poor old woman, shunned by many because she touches their con- 
sciences. Leni, like many other of Boll’s central characters, is equally resented 
by her fellow beings for actually practising the Christian virtues they only 
profess. But Cathleen is also worshipped by many. Like Leni, she does not 
initially appear in person, but is discussed in terms that heighten her mystic 
significance. 

Cathleen longs to put the strangers out of her house, to liberate Ireland from 
its usurpers. Asked how she will achieve this, she replies: ‘I have good friends 
that will help me. They are gathering to help me now.’ (p. 84) This is echoed 
in the final section of Gruppenbild mit Dame, in which Leni’s friends gather to 
fight her impending eviction by the Hoysers. (G355 ff.) 

Cathleen offers the young Michael a choice between the struggle for national 
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liberation and his imminent and well-endowed marriage. He abandons his 
bride; like Leni’s son Lev, he sacrifices material success for commitment to a 
cause embodied by a mother figure. 

As the play ends, a man asks: “Did you see an old woman going down the 
path?’, Another replies: ‘I did not, but I saw a young girl, and she had the 
walk of a queen.’ (p. 88) This transformation as a consequence of a noble deed, 
a common folktale motif, also reflects the ambivalence of the Cathleen ni 
Houlihan figure, sometimes a withered, white-haired mother, sometimes a 
beautiful maiden. Despite her age, Leni too has beauty, youthful appearance 
and regal bearing (see e.g. G370-371). 

Gruppenbild mit Dame thus sees the often explicit if far from precise deployment 
by Boll of an Irish motif as a symbol of rebellion against existing West German 
society. “Leni ist ganz und gar unsymbolisch’, Boll insists, but he immediately 
contradicts himself by calling her an ‘Anti-Germania’.!7 Boll, who suffers under 
the materialist and conformist values of West Germany as under an alien yoke, 
is proposing an alternative focus for positive patriotic impulses. Thus the image 
of a largely passive western Germany tugged to and fro by antagonistic forces 
in Ansichten eines Clowns is replaced by a more active one: Leni is a gathering 
point for and an active practitioner of alternatives to the ruling orthodoxies. 

Between Gruppenbild mit Dame and Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum (1974) 
the full extent of the reaction in the Federal Republic against the pressures for 
change that resulted in part from the student movement was becoming appar- 
ent to Boll. Terrorism had provided a new pretext for the castigation of non- 
conformity. Boll himself had been hounded by the Springer press as a 
consequence of his attack on Bild’s reporting of anarchist activities.'® In Die 
verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum Boll no longer portrays a simple division of 
society into ‘Lammer’ and ‘Biiffel’, Schniers and Zupfners, or even Gruytens 
and Hoysers. His perception, emergent in earlier novels like Gruppenbild mit 
Dame and Ende einer Dienstfahrt, that anti-social and anarchic behaviour may be 
generated by the very organs of society that claim to stand for order, is now 
clearly expressed in the development of Katharina Blum herself from confor- 
mity to rebellion. None the less, the novel shares with Gruppenbild mit Dame, 
albeit in modified form, the central female character’s representative status and 
her mythic, romantic appeal. Katharina Blum can trigger both overt and 
subliminal, rational and emotional responses in the reader. 

Katharina stands, firstly, like Marie and Leni, as a representative of the West 
German people. Her early life was deprived. Her father died of a war wound 
when she was six. Her marriage was a disaster. But from this poor beginning 
she has made her way determinedly upwards. Her employer, the lawyer 
Blorna, praises ‘wie Katharina ihr verkorkstes Leben angepackt, geplant, 
organisiert habe’.'° These are the virtues of the years of German reconstruction 
from the low ebb of 1945. Katharina is ‘ein fleissiges, ordentliches [. . .] 
Madchen’ (K86), ‘organisatorisch, kalkulatorisch, und auch, was die asthe- 
tische Seite betrifft, aufs beste gebildet und ausgebildet’ (K88). She is temperate 
and economical, her handwriting ‘fast schulbeispielhaft? (K60), her scrupulous 
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book-keeping highly praised by the police scrutineer (K61). Indeed her ‘Ruf 
der Korrektheit’ is feared in the prison to which she is later committed (K173). 

These too are all archetypal German virtues. Katharina has remained vir- 
tually untouched by the attitudinal, behavioural and sartorial changes ushered 
in by the student movement and the youth revolt of the 1960s. She seems in 
fact in many ways to be ‘an average petty bourgeois citizen of the Bundesrepu- 
blik’.?° Boll himself remarks: ‘durchschnittlicher als sie kann sich keiner verhal- 
ten’, and calls her ‘absolut konformistisch’ and ‘vollkommen angepasst’,?! ‘ein 
sehr braves, tichtiges Madchen, das [. . .] voll im Wirtschaftswunderdenken 
verankert ist’,?? ‘eine reine Karrierefrau, die auf konventionelle Wirtschafts- 
wunderweise ihre Chance erkennt und wahrnimmt’.?3 

It is true that Katharina lacks the poverty, both material and—as a positive 
value—spiritual, which so many of Boll’s heroines from Kate Bogner (in Und 
Sagte kein etnziges Wort) to Leni Gruyten share. None the less, Boll perhaps 
overstates Katharina’s conformity. She is, after all, divorced, childless and 
determinedly independent, has left the church, and indulges in lonely late-night 
drives. Once her brush with the police has brought her to the attention of the 
sensationalist ‘ZEITUNG’, these non-conformist elements of her lifestyle 
provide the paper with extra fuel to stoke the fires of popular indignation 
against her. However, they are not the prime causes of the ‘ZEITUNG’ cam- 
paign; had the victim lacked such a range of suitably suspect habits, the 
‘ZEITUNG’ would have done what it could with a thoroughly conformist one. 

Katharina comes, after all, from a class where ‘alle Leute, die ich kenne, 
lesen die ZEITUNG’ (K6q4). She thus represents not only the victims of the 
popular press, in particular of the newspaper Bild, but also its readers, the 
ordinary West German public. The victims are pitilessly abused; the readers 
are daily lied to, cynically and contemptuously, and hence also abused. In 
BOll’s view, this is the way in which the power-wielding groups in the Federal 
Republic have treated the masses. Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum is the 
literary representation of the inky-fingered rape of a nation by its largest pub- 
lication, and by the interest groups with which the latter is aligned. 

Boll has stated that Peter Bruckner, psychology professor at the Technical 
University in Hanover, who was persecuted both personally and professionally 
in, and then as a result of, a Bild campaign, was the specific case he had in 
mind when writing the novel.2* Yet he has made his central character a 
woman. This is partly, as Charlotte Ghurye argues, because women’s inferior 
position in society predetermines them for the role of victim,?> and partly 
because a female figure more readily permits the kind of mythic personification 
Boll seeks. 

For as well as typical German virtues, Boll endows Katharina with certain 
semi-mystical, romantic qualities which make her, in some respects, a Cathleen 
ni Houlihan figure. Boll’s familiarity with the work of Yeats has already been 
shown, and Yeats’s poem ‘Red Hanrahan’s Song about Ireland’ provides a 
further picture of Cathleen ni Houlihan, this time as a woman of proud bearing 
and mystical, quasi-religious purity who inspires men to adoration: 
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we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 
Of Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan 


we have all bent low and low and kissed the quiet feet 
Of Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan 


But purer than a tall candle before the Holy Rood 
Is Cathleen, the daughter of Houlihan.?° 


Katharina shares these attributes. The religious allusions Boll makes have been 
widely noted.?’ Katharina’s Christian name means ‘the pure one’; she is nor- 
mally sexually reserved, ‘fast priide’ (K25). Hence her nickname, ‘die Nonne’. 
The surname Blum recalls Yeats’s picture of Ireland as a rose, and also Wolf- 
gang Borchert’s ‘Die Blume’: ‘Wie die unbertihrte Seele eines Madchens zit- 
terte die Blume leise vor meinem Atem’.?® 

Katharina’s proud independence is manifested in her life-style, particularly 
in her rejection of the lascivious middle-aged men who court her at Blorna’s 
parties, and in her successful insistence, in the course of her statement to the 
police, on using ‘Zudringlichkeit’ instead of ‘Zartlichkeit’ to describe the atten- 
tions of her husband and of these would-be Don Juans (K39~-40). 

Like Cathleen, and like Leni, Katharina inspires men’s worship as well as 
hatred. Trude Blorna recognizes Straubleder’s yearing for ‘so ein einmalig 
nettes Ding wie Katharina, nicht leichtfertig und doch [. . .] liebesfahig [. . -], 
jung und so hibsch, dass sie’s selber nicht wusste’ (K118). Blorna too is half in 
love with Katharina, though his feelings, he claims, are less sexual desire, more 
‘liebevolle Ehrfurcht vor ihrer [. . .] Unschuld’, and protectiveness, so ‘verletz- 
lich’ is Katharina (K119). The physical expression of this ‘heftige Zuneigung’ is 
restricted to the brief brush of hands on his visits to her in prison. ‘Kein 
Zweifel: er liebt sie, sie ihn nicht, und er hat nicht die geringste Hoffnung, denn 
alles, alles gehort doch ihrem “lieben Ludwig”’!’ Blorna’s championship of 
Katharina eventually becomes so evident ‘dass man ihn als Verteidiger mogli- 
cherweise wegen erheblicher Befangenheit ablehnen wird’ (K181~-182). 

This picture of a woman incarcerated, whose love is pledged to another, 
inspiring hopeless adoration from her champion, strongly echoes the courtly 
love and Minnesang traditions. Boll remarks of the novel: ‘es ist ja ein mythi- 
scher Stoff, das ist doch reiner Mythos, das Ganze.’?? 

The mysterious stranger Gotten arrives at Frau Woltersheim’s party like 
Siegfried arriving at King Gunther’s court in the Mibelungenlied: only the 
treacherous Hagen knows Siegfried’s identity, only ‘Karl’, the cop in sheik’s 
clothing, knows Gotten’s. Katharina, despite her customary reserve because of 
her past experiences with men, immediately begins an intense relationship with 
Gotten; in this as in her beauty and chastity she resembles the proud, unap- 
proachable Kriemhild, who falls for Siegfried despite her previous resolve to 
stay clear of love, knowing ‘wie liebe mit leide ze jungest lénen kan’ 
(Nibelungenlied, i, 17)—-which proves true for Katharina too. 

By showing Gotten the ventilator shaft through which he escapes the police 
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cordon, Katharina provides her Siegfried with his cloak of invisibility, leaving 
the police suitably perplexed. Siegfried has slain a dragon and bathed in its 
blood to make his skin horny and proof against weapons; today the mass media 
panic their public by attaching myths of superhuman menace to ‘terrorists’ like 
Gotten, and the forces of law and order, and their political masters, behave as 
though they believe them. Kriemhild’s revenge on Hagen is echoed in 
Katharina’s murder of Tétges, who has ruined her reputation and effectively 
murdered her mother. 

The parallels do not extend far, and Boll probably did not consciously draw 
on the Nibelungenlied at all. But as the most familiar version of many of the 
principal German heroic myths, any echoes it sounds in Boll’s story can only 
help both to strengthen the latter’s mythic appeal and to provide a common 
ground with the reader where Boll can make his satirical points: for, in fact, 
Blorna is a comical courtly lover, Gotten a petty criminal, not a Siegfried. 

Of course, in a sense Katharina’s real champion is not Blorna but Boll 
himself. B6ll champions the abused nation Katharina represents, by writing the 
novel from the perspective he has chosen, one which casts Katharina as the 
lady of high virtue and the ‘ZEITUNG?’ and its reporter Totges as the black 
knight. The latter’s menacing visor is never lifted to reveal the human charac- 
ter that may be beneath it, though Gunter Wallraff’s exposes of Bild practices 
have shown that in fact there are often compelling material and psychological 
pressures that make reporters for the sensational press act as they do.?° Indeed, 
Philip Payne sees the whole book as Boll’s revenge on Springer: ‘when 
Katharina takes out the pistol it is not Totges who stands before her but 
Springer and it is B6ll who fires the shots.’*! This is doubtless partly true; in 
Jungian psychology, for example, the medieval damsel in distress, ‘the lady to 
whom the knight pledged himself, and for whom he performed his heroic 
deeds’, is seen as ‘a personification of the anima’, the female element in the 
male unconscious.*? Thus in avenging Katharina, Boll is also avenging a 
wounded part of himself. 

However, in the novel itself it is of course Katharina who shoots Totges; in a 
reversal of this motif of the lady and her champion, in keeping with the ironic 
ambiguity of the novel, Katharina herself takes to the lists, in her own cause, in 
the cause of the abused victims and the abused readership of the popular press, 
and in the cause of the abused writer Heinrich Boll. Boll’s sufferings at the 
hands of the Springer press are comparable to Katharina’s, and now, coyly, 
half-hiding behind his narrator’s threadbare cloak of Olympian detachment, he 
ties his favour to Ais champion’s lance. 

Katharina Blum resembles Cathleen ni Houlihan in her purity, her capacity 
to inspire men’s adoration, in the suffering inflicted on her and the implicit call 
to her champions to protect her. Boll claims surprise at her reception: “Ich 
finde sie gar nicht heldenhaft und heilig, wie viele Kritiker sie empfunden 
haben. Das hat mich iiberrascht.’3* But despite the novel’s ironic tone, many 
readers continue to be swayed by the structures of mythic appeal to an 
empathy with Katharina and an anger at her persecution strong enough tem- 
porarily to suspend their ethical judgement, perhaps even their sense of 
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humour. Katharina’s murder of Totges becomes pleasurably symbolic, a 
modern reworking—like a spaghetti western with a strong parmesan of social 
relevance—of a mythic revenge motif. 

In an essay written roughly contemporaneously with Die verlorene Ehre der 
Katharina Blum, Boll draws an explicit parallel between Ireland and West 
Germany, and asks whether the new ‘Heimatvertreibung’ in Germany might 
not be ‘Profitvertreibung’, an inhumane uprooting of individuals in the inter- 
ests of big business. This is precisely Katharina’s fate, since she is an involun- 
tary psychic deportee from the affluent society in which she had previously felt 
largely at home, and, as Boll remarks, ‘Vertriebene neigen zur Radikalitat’.3* 
Leni and Lev were principled opponents of the ‘Leistungsgesellschaft’ from the 
beginning and thus bound to arouse its proponents’ opposition, and so Gruppen- 
bild mit Dame presents a dichotomous model of society more elaborate than that 
of Ansichten eines Clowns but fundamentally similar to it. Boll’s criticism in Die 
verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum is subtler. Until her character assassination by 
the ‘ZEITUNG’, Katharina identifies quite closely with the values of her 
society. As the neat anecdote of the once scrupulously honest Katharina now 
stealing a ‘ZEITUNG’ from an unattended stand demonstrates, it is the institu- 
tions themselves that have generated the anarchy they decry (Kr12). 

In shooting Totges, Katharina applies the anarchist slogan, ‘Macht kaputt, 
was euch kaputt macht!’, with its primitive Mosaic echoes. But this is not Boll’s 
practical advice, for all he may provoke the reader to share his half-shameful 
pleasure in the act. When Cathleen ni Houlihan becomes Germania with her 
avenging sword, it is a matter for concern, not satisfaction. The abuse Boll 
attacks remains unrectified by Katharina’s counter-violence, indeed is likely to 
feed on it. Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum is a synthesis of social satire and 
mythic appeal, in which Boll calls on the West German public to take more 
fundamental action to protect their Katharina Blum, their Cathleen ni Houli- 
han, their pale daughter, who is, as we have seen, actually themselves. 

Boll’s allegoric intentions should not be overstated. But the analysis of Grup 
penbild mit Dame and Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum from this perspective 
shows that both novels do have an underlying allegoric structure. Boll, like 
Brecht, is perhaps a patriot who feels the national focus on his patriotism to 
have been usurped. In attempting to create an alternative focus, Boll draws on 
the Irish motif of Cathleen ni Houlihan, which, with its romantic associations of 
the struggle against an alien oppression, matches Boll’s own attitude to West 
German society. 


NOTES 
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